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The Story in Brief 


Net Sales. 

1953 

$2,981,925,186 

1952 

$2,932,337,701 

1951 

$2,657,408,447 

Income before Federal Income Taxes 

271,782,302 

276,136,311 

271,994,654 

Net Income after Taxes. 

117,882,302 

110,236,311 

111,894,654 

Net Income per Share. 

4.87 

4.56 

4.73 

Taxes, Federal, State and Local. 

190,448,811 

200,662,187 

193,766,929 

Taxes per Share. 

7.87 

8.30 

8.19 

Dividends Paid. 

66,526,595 

65,296,911 

65,027,911 

Dividends Paid per Share. 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

Working Capital. 

790,368,462 

735,168,965 

687,538,405 

Inventories. 

418,982,744 

452,291,025 

440,638,805 

Merchandise on Order. 

396,184,000 

441,886,213 

357,575,992 

Stockholders’ Equity. 

869,158,167 

815,660,680 

740,209,823 

Depreciation. 

21,391,440 

22,601,229 

22,856,685 

Contribution to The Savings and 

Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes. 

30,700,070 

31,475,866 

26,905,572 

Contribution to The Supplemental 

Savings and Retirement Plan of 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes.. 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

3,000,000 

Number of Stockholders. 

96,735 

94,351 

93,900 

Number of Retail Stores (Excluding 

Foreign Stores ). 

694 

684 

674 

Number of Mail Order Plants. 

11 

11 

11 

Number of Catalog Sales Offices. 

570 

546 

488 
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A Statement to the Stockholders 
by the Chairman of the Board 


Some time ago, I notified the directors of this Company that I planned to retire as 
Chairman of the Board at our annual stockholders’ meeting in 1954. This will be the last 
time I will preside at a stockholders’ meeting. 

We have no regulation which puts an age limit on the Chairman of the Board. However, 
I feel that to retire is the proper thing for me to do at this time. I will be 75 years of age 
this year and I will have completed almost thirty years of service with the Company. Even 
if not now, the present officers would within a few years have to assume the responsibility 
for carrying on the affairs of the Company. I feel they should begin to do it now and that 
it will be best for the Company and for myself if I retire at this time. 

I desire to take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the support given me 
by the directors, the officers, the employes, and the stockholders of this Company. 

I entered the service of the Company as a Vice President on November 1, 1924, became 
President in January, 1928, and Chairman of the Board in January, 1939. In 1924, the 
sales were $200,000,000, profits (after taxes), $14,000,000, net worth, $100,500,000 (exclud¬ 
ing good will). The value of the Profit Sharing Fund in 1924 was $11,460,000. For the 
year 1953, sales (excluding the Latin American, Canadian, and Allstate Insurance Com¬ 
panies) were $2,981,925,000, profits were $117,882,300, and net worth, $869,158,000. The 
value of the Profit Sharing Fund was $501,390,900. These results were not due to one 
man, but to the teamwork and efforts of a body of able officers, of able merchants, and 
the good will of our employes. 

Practically my entire fortune is invested in Sears, Roebuck and Co. I retire with full 
confidence in the future of the Company. The officers of the Company are men of character 
and ability and have a thorough knowledge of the business. They have worked together 
as a team for many years. The progress of the Company will continue and its sales and 
profits will continue to increase with the growth of our Country. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


To the Stockholders: 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company for the fiscal year 1953, 
ended January 31, 1954, including the Statement of Income, the State¬ 
ment of Financial Position, and the report of the independent public 
accountants appointed by the Board of Directors, is submitted herewith. 


Sales, Income, Dividends 

Net sales of $2,981,925,186 in 1953 set a new 
Company record, exceeding the previous high 
of $2,932,337,701 in 1952 by $49,587,485, or 
1.7%. . 

Net income for the year, after provision for 
all taxes, amounted to $117,882,302, equal to 
$4.87 per share of common stock on the 
24,210,454 shares outstanding on January 31, 
1954. For 1952, net income amounted to 
$110,236,311, or $4.56 per share, based on 
24,167,840 shares outstanding at the close of 
that year. The net income was equal to 3.95% 
of sales, as compared with 3.76% in 1952. 

Dividends of 50 cents were paid for each 
quarter and an extra dividend of 75 cents was 
paid in January, making a total of $2.75 per 
share. The balance of income was retained in 
the business, equal to $2.12 per share out¬ 
standing on January 31, 1954. 

Financial 

Total current assets of $1,109,650,791 were 
3.48 times current liabilities of $319,282,329. 

Net working capital amounted to 
$790 368,462, an increase of $55,199,497 over 


net working capital of $735,168,965 at the 
close of last year. During the year, 42,614 
shares of capital stock of the Company were 
sold to employes, in accordance with the plan 
approved by stockholders in April, 1951. The 
proceeds of $2,141,780 from the sale of this 
stock were credited to the Capital Stock Ac¬ 
count. This additional capital, plus 
$51,355,707 net income remaining after pay¬ 
ing dividends, increased stockholders’ equity 
to $869,158,167. 

Customers’ installment accounts outstand¬ 
ing also established a new high record, 
$758,980,548, an increase of $89,335,421 over 
the previous high of $669,645,127 a year ago. 
The Company continues to sell installment 
accounts to banks under the arrangement 
used for many years. The banks purchased 
$383,965,822 of the balance outstanding. 

Marketable securities of $14,832,512 at 
January 31, 1954 market prices amounted to 
$5,543,853 more than the book value of 
$9,288,659. 

Merchandise inventories totalled 
$418,982,744, compared with $452,291,025 
the previous year. Merchandise on order for 
future delivery totalled $396,184,000, com¬ 
pared with $441,886,213 at the end of 1952. 
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This represents a satisfactory provision for 
meeting the sales requirements of the spring 
months. 

The Company’s portion of the 1953 net in¬ 
come of the Allstate Insurance Companies, 
Simpsons-Sears Limited, foreign subsidiaries 
before exchange adjustments, and manufac¬ 
turing companies which are important sup¬ 
pliers and partly owned by the Company 
amounted to $20,064,494. Of this portion, 
only the dividends of $2,898,958 received 
from these companies during the year are 
included in the Company’s income. The bal¬ 
ance, amounting to $17,165,536, is equal to 
71 cents per share of the Company’s capital 
stock. The Company’s equity in these com¬ 
panies exceeded the amount at which the in¬ 
vestment is carried by $60,071,591. The stock 
investment, carried at $48,830,005 on the 
Company’s books, had a value of $108,901,596 
on their books after taking an exchange de- 
valuation on Brazilian currency of $9,566,816 
for reporting purposes, resulting from con¬ 
verting Brazilian cruzeiros at the free rate to 
U.S. dollars. 

The rapid growth of the Allstate Insur¬ 
ance Companies continued throughout 1953. 
Premiums increased from $117,347,000 in 
1952 to $173,613,000 in 1953. Assets rose 
from $137,892,000 at the end of 1952 to 
$194,556,000 for 1953. It is difficult for the 
average layman to interpret the report of an 
insurance company, as its balance sheet does 
not reflect the substantial equity in the liabil¬ 
ity termed Unearned Premiums. Taking this 
into consideration, the Company’s ownership 
in the Allstate Insurance Companies is con¬ 
servatively valued at over $71,000,000, al¬ 
though it is carried on the Company’s books 
at a cost of $4,848,347. This valuation does 
not allow for taxes which would be payable 
upon realization of the equity in Unearned 
Premiums, nor for taxes on the Unrealized 
Gain on Stocks. The comparative Consoli¬ 
dated Balance Sheet, showing the financial 
position of the Allstate Insurance Companies, 
is shown on page 11. 


Under the Employes Stock Plan approved 
by stockholders in April, 1951, privileges to 
purchase 500,000 shares of capital stock of 
the Company were to be granted prior to 
May 1, 1961. Option contracts for 398,395 
shares were issued to 7,947 officers and em¬ 
ployes late in 1952. Of this total, 42,614 
shares were paid for and delivered during 
1953, and a total of 63,941 shares have been 
purchased, leaving 334,454 shares outstand¬ 
ing under option. The market price on the 
date the contracts were issued was $59,125 
per share. The option price was $50.26 per 
share, resulting in the market exceeding the 
option value by $3,531,772 for all stock un¬ 
der option. 

Properties 

Expenditures for property, plant, fixture and 
equipment additions amounted to 
$22,089,154 for all branches of the business in 

1953. Of this amount, $14,461,028 was ex¬ 
pended for the retail system and the balance 
for mail order and factory facilities. 

At the end of the year, 694 retail stores 
were in operation in the United States and 
its territories, 10 more than a year before. 
Nine stores were enlarged. The program of 
improvement and modernization of estab¬ 
lished stores was continued. Major improve¬ 
ments included air conditioning 18 stores and 
equipping 9 stores with escalators. A new, 
“A” type, department store replaced an es¬ 
tablished “B” store in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and a new “B” store replaced a smaller one 
in Alexandria, Louisiana. Additional stores, 
consisting of 8 “B” type and 3 “C” type, 
were opened in new locations. A new paint 
factory was constructed and placed in oper¬ 
ation in Garland, Texas, and one was dis¬ 
posed of in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Six “A” stores and 9 “B” stores are now 
under construction and scheduled to open in 

1954. The Company will occupy these stores 
under long-term leases. 
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Foreign 

Latin America: The sales volume, based on 
currency exchange rates comparable with 
last year, totalled $79,365,481, compared 
with $67,766,570 last year, an increase of 
17%. The store operations in Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Venezuela were profitable. A 
new “A” store was opened in Barranquilla, 
Colombia, in March, 1953, and an “A” store 
is under construction in Bogota. A site for a 
store has been acquired in Lima, Peru. 

On January 31, 1954, the Company had 
$25,608,387 invested in Latin American sub¬ 
sidiaries, which represented 2.95% of the 
Company’s net worth, and there were 24 
stores in operation. This investment had a 
value of $34,396,835 in conversion of foreign 
currencies on the subsidiaries’ books after a 
devaluation loss of $9,566,816 on Brazilian 
cruzeiros. The basis of this valuation for 
fixed assets was the rate of exchange prevail¬ 
ing on the date the dollars were remitted to 
the subsidiary, and for the balance of net 
current assets the prevailing exchange rate on 
January 31, 1954. Cash balances amounted 
to $4,683,097, and these subsidiaries had no 
outstanding bank loans. 

The reduced value of Brazilian currency, 
at the free rate of exchange, resulted in a book 
devaluation loss. However, this has no practi¬ 
cal effect, as the Brazilian Company is financ¬ 
ing its own operation and expansion, thereby 
eliminating the need of current consideration 
of the dollar-cruzeiro exchange rate. 

Canada: Stockholders were advised in the 
1952 Annual Report of the investment of 
20,000,000 Canadian dollars, representing 
half ownership, in the Canadian Company, 
Simpsons-Sears Limited. This company con¬ 
ducted a mail order business during the year 
with a sales volume of 111,717,026 Canadian 
dollars. The program of building retail stores 
has gone forward and stores will be opened 
during 1954 at Vancouver and Nanaimo, 
British Columbia; and at Peterborough, 
Sarnia, and Hamilton, Ontario.The retail store 


development is still in its early stages and sales 
will be negligible for several months to come. 

Depreciation 

The amount charged against income for de¬ 
preciation during 1953 was $21,391,440. In 
1952, depreciation charged against income 
amounted to $22,601,229. 

The Company continued its established 
policy based on experience of depreciating 
fixed asset costs over the practical and useful 
life of the assets. As depreciation recovers 
the original cost only, the amount reserved 
is insufficient to cover the cost of replace¬ 
ments, as current costs are two or more times 
the cost of original equipment. The tax law 
does not allow a practical deduction which 
would provide for the higher replacement 
costs. Accordingly, under the unrealistic 
treatment required under the present tax 
law, working capital suffers a double burden; 
the necessity of providing for the excess of 
replacement cost over original cost, and in¬ 
creased taxes as a result of being denied a 
sufficient deduction for depreciation. Con¬ 
sideration of this problem is being given in 
the tax studies now in progress and there is 
some hope that the new tax laws will recog¬ 
nize the need of industry to provide sufficient 
funds for replacement of worn-out and obso¬ 
lete facilities. 

Taxes 

Provision of $153,900,000, equal to 56.63% 
of the Company’s income before Federal in¬ 
come and excess profits taxes, has been made 
for these taxes out of 1953 income. This left 
$117,882,302 income of which $66,526,595 
was distributed in dividends to stockholders 
as a return on their investment, and the bal¬ 
ance of $51,355,707 was retained in the Com¬ 
pany to finance upkeep, improvements, addi¬ 
tions to plant and equipment, and operations. 
High Federal taxes continued to take the 
largest share of the Company’s income. The 
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following shows the amount and extent of 
Company earnings which go to Federal, state 
and local governments: 

Income before taxes 

.$308,331,113, or $12.74 per share 

Federal, state and local taxes 

.$190,448,811, or $7.87 per share 

Income after taxes 

.$117,882,302, or $4.87 per share 

Dividends paid 

.$66,526,595, or $2.75 per share 

Some tax relief has occurred by the expira¬ 
tion of the excess profits tax on December 31, 
1953. The full effect will be felt in 1954 when 
Company income will be relieved of this tax 
burden. More tax relief is needed to provide 
a sound basis for business enterprises. 

Committee to 

Recommend Auditors 

The Board of Directors appointed a com¬ 
mittee in March, 1953, consisting of four 
directors who were not officers, to recom¬ 
mend to the Board the selection of inde¬ 
pendent auditors. This committee selected, 
and the Board appointed Touche, Niven, 
Bailey & Smart to audit the Company’s 
records for the year. A similar committee 
will be appointed to recommend the selection 
of auditors for 1954. 


Profit Sharing and 

Retirement Program 

The contribution by the Company to The 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes was 
$30,700,070 for the year. The number of em¬ 
ployes’ participating in the Fund on De¬ 
cember 31, 1953, was 120,558. The Fund 
held 6,279,285 shares of Company stock, 
equalling 25.9% of the total stock outstand¬ 
ing. These shares amounted to $389,315,670 
at market price, which, added to the cash 
and other securities owned, made the total 
value of the Fund $501,390,907 at the close 
of the year. 

The contribution by the Company to The 
Supplemental Savings and Retirement Plan 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes was 
$2,500,000. One hundred and sixty-eight re¬ 
tired employes or their beneficiaries were re¬ 
ceiving retirement income. 

Directors 

The directors and officers regret that during 
1953 it became necessary to accept the resig¬ 
nation of Mr. Sidney J. Weinberg as a direc¬ 
tor of the Company. Mr. Weinberg, who 
had been a director since 1930, resigned in 
compliance with a Federal District Court 
ruling that the Company was a competitor of 
another corporation of which he is a director. 


The directors and officers are pleased to express their appreciation of the 
faithful manner in which the employes have cooperated to make this a 
successful year. Again, we thank our customers, suppliers, and stockholders 
for their continued support; it is very much appreciated. We will continue 
our efforts to merit their good will. 

Your inquiries or suggestions concerning the Company are always 
welcome. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

CHAIRMAN PRESIDENT 


March 22, 1954 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. and 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 


Current Assets: 

Cash. 

Marketable securities— market value $14,832,512 
Accounts and notes receivable: 

Customers installment accounts. 

Less sold to banks .. 


Other customers accounts.. 

Manufacturers and miscellaneous receivables 


Less estimated collection expenses and losses 

Accounts and notes receivable— net . 

Inventories— at lower of cost or market . 

Prepaid advertising and other charges. 


Current Liabilities: 

Notes and accounts payable 

Due customers. 

Federal income taxes. 

Other accrued taxes. 

Other accruals. 


Working Capital .... 

Investments and Advances— at cost: 
Unconsolidated subsidiaries: 

Insurance companies. 

Foreign subsidiaries. 

Simpsons-Sears Limited. 

Other investments and advances . . 


Property, Plant and Equipment— at cost: 
Land.. 

Buildings and improvements. 

Less accumulated depreciation. 


Furniture, fixtures and equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation . 


Assets Less Current Liabilities. 

Derived From: 

Notes payable to banks— due November 15, 1956 . 

Stockholders’ Equity: 

January 31, 1954 January 31, 1953 

Capital stock no par value-SAares authorized 27,500,000 25,000,000 

Shares issued 24,210,454 24,167,840 

Accumulated income used in the business. 

See accompanying letter to stockholders with respect to employes' slock 
option plan and note on page 10 with respect to long-term leases. 


January 31, 
1954 

January 31, 
1953 

$320,140,235 

9,288,659 

$178,900,511 

8,800,025 

758,980,548 

383,965,822 

669,645,127 

225,199,223 

375,014,726 

20,208,760 

17,163,611 

444,445,904 

22,815,327 

19,028,939 

412,387,097 

73,836,383 

486,290,170 

66,454,398 

338,550,714 

418,982,744 

22,688,439 

419,835,772 

452,291,025 

21,692,417 

1,109,650,791 

1,081,519,750 

54,012,733 

21,099,490 

160,200,000 

35,333,308 

48,636,798 

65,040,595 

25,431,929 

172,500,000 

34,344,368 

49,033,893 

319,282,329 

346,350,785 

790,368,462 

735,168,965 

4,848,347 

25,608,387 

20,376,550 

16,809,751 

4,848,347 

26,641,526 

20,599,493 

14,332,027 

67,643,035 

66,421,393 

33,330,757 

34,435,536 

224,295,897 

82,389,360 

221,585,266 

76,068,661 

141,906,537 

145,516,605 

128,305,789 

92,396,413 

117,864,936 

83,746,755 

35,909,376 

34,118,181 

211,146,670 

214,070,322 

$1,069,158,167 

$1,015,660,680 

$200,000,000 

$200,000,000 

223,952,209 

645,205,958 

221,810,429 

593,850,251 

$1,069,158,167 

$1,015,660,680 
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Consolidated Subsidiaries 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 



Year ended 
January 31 , 
1954 

Year ended 
January 31 , 
1953 

Income 



Net Sales. 

$2,981,925,186 

$2,932,337,701 

Other Income. 

4,509,709 

4,182,633 

Total Income. 

2,986,434,895 

2,936,520,334 

Deduct: 

Cost of sales, advertising, selling, administrative and general expenses. 

2.573,163,133 

2,520,582,426 

Rents. 

31,764,017 

30,962,821 

Repairs and maintenance.. 

18,585,122 

17,499,494 

Depreciation. 

21,391,440 

22,601,229 

Taxes —other than Federal income taxes . 

36,548,811 

34,762,187 

Contributions to: 

The Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Employes. 

30,700,070 

31,475,866 

The Supplemental Savings and Retirement Plan of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. Employes. 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 


2,714,652,593 

2,660,384,023 

Income Before Provision for Federal Income Taxes. 

271,782,302 

276,136,311 

Provision for Federal Income Taxes: 

Normal and surtax.*.-. 

Excess profits tax. 

143,000,000 

10,900,000 

148,400,000 

17,500,000 


153,900,000 

165,900,000 

Net Income for the Year. 

$ 117,882,302 

$ 110,236,311 


The foregoing statement excludes undistributed income of unconsolidated subsidiaries of $11,898,526 for 
the fiscal year 1953, and $10,330,857 for the fiscal year 1952, using the same basis of conversion of foreign cur¬ 
rencies for both years and before giving effect to the unrealized exchange loss on Brazilian currency explained on 
pages 5 and 6 of this report. 


Accumulated Income Used in the Business 


Balance at beginning of year 
Net income for the year. 


$ 593,850,251 
117,882,302 


711,732,553 

66,526,595 


$ 645,205,958 


$ 548,910,851 
110,236,311 


659,147,162 

65,296,911 


$ 593,850,251 


Dividends paid. 

Balance at end of year 


Charles E. Humm, Comptroller 
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Note to Statement of Financial Position with Respect to 

Long-Term Leases 


During 1953, the Company entered into lease agreements with The Supplemental Savings and 
Retirement Plan of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes and three insurance companies for the rental of 
a number of new stores and warehouses constructed or to be constructed with funds provided by the 
Plan and the insurance companies. The land in some instances was previously acquired by the Com¬ 
pany and sold to the lessors at cost. Each of the leases with The Supplemental Plan is for 99 years 
and contains options whereby the company can, after 30 years, (1) purchase the leased property at the 
then fair value of the land alone, or (2) terminate the lease, or (3) continue leasing the property at a 
reduced rental. The leases with the insurance companies are for various periods from 60 to 86 years, 
including optional renewal periods. Each of these latter leases contains provisions whereby the Com¬ 
pany has the right, on various specified dates, to offer to purchase the leased property at specified prices, 
and in the event the lessor does not accept any such offer, then the Company has the right to terminate 
the lease. 

The aggregate cost of the above properties will, upon completion, approximate $30,000,000 (includ¬ 
ing land) and the aggregate minimum annual rental for each of the first thirty years will be approximately 
$1,700,000, exclusive of taxes, insurance, and other occupancy charges to be paid by the Company. 

The aggregate minimum rentals under long-term (over 3 years) leases in effect at January 31, 1954, 
for each of the periods shown are as follows: 1957-1960, $48,941,000; 1961-1965, $51,584,000; 1966-1970, 
$43,155,000; 1971-1975, $36,108,000; 1976-1980, $27,418,000; 1981-1985, $18,507,000; 1986-1990, 
$6,893,000; 1991-1995, $1,190,000; 1996-2000, $142,000; after 2000, $1,016,000; Total, $234,954,000. 


TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

To The Stockholders and Board of Directors of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


We have examined the Statement of Financial Position of Sears, Roebuck and Co. and consolidated 
subsidiaries as of January 31, 1954, and the related Statement of Income and Accumulated Income 
Used in the Business for the fiscal year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with gen¬ 
erally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and 
such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Statement of Financial Position and Statement of Income and 
Accumulated Income Used in the Business present fairly the financial position of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. and consolidated subsidiaries at January 31, 1954, and the results of their operations for the fiscal 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding year. 


TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 

Chicago, Illinois 
March 22, 1954 
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Allstate Insurance Company and 
Subsidiary, Allstate Fire Insurance Company 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 


Investments: 

United States Government Securities 

State and Municipal Bonds. 

Other Bonds. 

Stocks.;. 

Real Estate. 

Total Investments. 

Cash. 

Premium Installments Receivable. 

Accrued Interest. 

Other Assets. 

Total Assets. 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

Liabilities: 

Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense. 

Unearned Premiums. 

Federal Income Taxes. 

Other Taxes. 

Other Liabilities. 

Total Liabilities. 

Capital: 

Capital Stock, par value. 

Additional Capital Paid In. 

Unrealized Gain on Stocks. 

Accumulated Income Used in the Business 

Total Capital. 

Total Liabilities and Capital... 


December 31, 
1953 

December 31, 
1952 

$ 22 , 789,014 
99 , 383,309 
573,533 
29 , 240,425 
4 , 093,238 

$ 15 , 605,337 
68 , 833,878 

21 , 713,158 

5 , 548,880 

156 , 079,519 

111 , 701,253 

8 , 610,103 

28 , 645,973 

1 , 107,178 

112,818 

6 , 218,673 

19 , 185,491 

632,958 

153,343 

$ 194 , 555,591 

$ 137 , 891,718 


$ 56 , 461,672 

$ 34 , 126,996 

88 , 148,237 

59 , 230,405 

8 , 953,110 

9 , 271,000 

3 , 495,311 

2 , 489,201 

5 , 411,820 

4 , 005,586 

162 , 470,150 

109 , 123,188 

3 , 000,000 

1 , 500,000 

1 , 600,245 

3 , 100,245 

5 , 442,285 

5 , 941,216 

22 , 042,911 

18 , 227,069 

32 , 085,441 

28 , 768,530 

$ 194 , 555,591 

$ 137 , 891,718 


Bonds shown in the above statement are carried at amortized value and stocks are carried 
at market values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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"BUSINESS MUST ACCOUNT FOR ITS 
STEWARDSHIP NOT ONLY ON THE 
BALANCE SHEET, BUT ALSO IN MATTERS 
OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY.” 

G cjfERAL Robert E. Wood 
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Sears the Citizen . 


The annual report of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
for 1939 stated . . this Company freely 
recognizes that you cannot have rights with¬ 
out responsibilities, or privileges without ob¬ 
ligations. . . . These responsibilities and obli¬ 
gations extend beyond the letter of contract; 
there is no slide-rule formula for the deter¬ 
mination of their limits. They lie within the 
definition of good and decent citizenship.” 

This concept of the good citizen was not 
new to Sears in 1939. As early as 1912, Julius 
Rosenwald, then President of the Company, 
decided it was both good business and good 
citizenship to invest in the economic im¬ 
provement of rural America. He donated 
$1,000 to each of the first one hundred coun¬ 
ties to employ and support a professional 
farm advisor. This was before passage of 
legislation which made it possible for the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
participate in development of the county 
agricultural agent program, now a basic part 
of agricultural extension work. 

For many years Sears was a mail order or¬ 
ganization serving the rural population, and 
its citizenship activities were naturally con¬ 
centrated in projects involving agricultural 
areas. In the mid 1920’s, as retail stores were 
opened in urban communities, the needs of 


this large and rapidly growing segment of 
the population were recognized in citizen¬ 
ship projects. In rural areas, these activities 
are discharged through The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. This is an organization original¬ 
ly formed in 1923 and rechartered in 1941 for 
the purpose of performing exclusively chari¬ 
table, scientific or educational activities. The 
Foundation works alone or in cooperation 
with colleges, societies or organizations oper¬ 
ated for these purposes. In urban communi¬ 
ties, Sears executes the financial phase of its 
citizenship responsibilities by contributing to 
existing organizations such as the Commu¬ 
nity Chest or Red Cross. Sears total disburse¬ 
ments, including both Foundation expendi¬ 
tures and those of individual retail stores, 
are kept in approximate proportion to the 
relative size of rural and urban sales, and 
take into account the much larger volume of 
business originating in cities. 

These expenditures are dictated by a phi¬ 
losophy that might be termed “Public Rela¬ 
tions” in the true sense of the words, rather 
than “Publicity Relations.” Money is spent 
for the purpose of doing a tangible good with 
the expectation of producing results that 
speak for themselves, so that expenditure of 
funds for publicity purposes is not required. 
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Symbols representing over 80 types of projects sponsored 
by The Sears-Roebuck Foundation crowd the map of the United States. 


Consider the work of the Foundation. Its 
activities are based on four fundamental 
principles: 

1. Help does the most good where a real 
need for help exists. 

2. Help does the most good for people who 
have a sincere desire to help them¬ 
selves. 

3. Help does the most good in projects in 
which a small investment is likely to 
bring a large return. 

4. Help does the most good in projects 
which can become self-perpetuating. 
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In agricultural areas, the Foundation 
sponsors, primarily, four types of projects: 
first, the promotion of diversified agriculture 
in traditionally one-crop areas; second, the 
improvement of quality of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts; third, encouragement of rural commu¬ 
nity effort; and fourth, promotion of educa¬ 
tional opportunities through scholarships. i 

Space does not permit complete review of 
the more than 3,000 separate local projects 

* 

sponsored annually through the Foundation 
which reach practically every county in the 












































Sears executives in a group inspecting 
practical educational aids. 


nation, but it is possible to give a few exam¬ 
ples typical of the projects described above. 
In the field of improvement and diversifica¬ 
tion of agricultural products, the Foundation 
works with state colleges and with the Future 
Farmers of America (rural high school students 
studying agriculture). Bull sires are placed 
in various communities to improve the quali¬ 
ty of livestock. Over 936 purebred registered 
Hereford bulls have been given to FFA chap¬ 
ters. Since 1946, over 42,000 calves have been 
sired by these bulls. 

Efforts of the Foundation to provide diver¬ 
sification first began with cow-hog-hen proj¬ 
ects, the purpose being both to upgrade 
livestock quality and to promote diversifica¬ 
tion. There are about 86,000 4H Clubs in the 
United States, with approximately 2,000,000 
members. These are farm youngsters who 
have organized clubs under the leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture Extension 
Service. Members participating in the Foun¬ 
dation’s program are awarded registered gilts 
(young female pigs) in local contests. Regis¬ 
tered boars are made available so that the 
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stock can be improved and the registered 
strain kept pure. At the appropriate time, 
the youngsters enter their hogs in subsequent 
contests. Winners are awarded a pure-bred 
dairy heifer; runners-up get baby chicks. 
Thus, diversification is achieved, cash income 
increased, and, probably most important of 
all, the individual club member is given a 
start with property of his own. Many of 
these young men later become successful 
farmers and directors of their local FFA 
chapters. On frequent occasions, they have 
publicly acknowledged that their start in a 
farm career came from the assistance given 
by the Foundation. This program has spread 


Participants in Sears-sponsored projects 
often win regional livestock honors. 


This Foundation gift-bull did much 
to improve livestock values. 
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A flood idea. Sears folks think ... in Maryland, 
or anywhere else, for that matter. 


Grange officials and a Sears executive 
discuss Grange Community Improvement. 


Student and his teacher rejoice as Sears 
store manager presents scholastic trophy. 


Your Company president rewards winners 
in a 4-H Home Improvement project. 


from a small beginning in Georgia and now 
reaches from Maine to California. Over 1,100 
projects, with ten or more youngsters in each, 
have been initiated. Indicative of progress 
is the estimate that . . 90% of all pigs ex¬ 
hibited at all fairs in Texas are from Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation breeding stock.” 

There are numerous other projects de¬ 
signed to improve and diversify agriculture. 
Among them are: turkey raising in Texas; 
grape growing in the Missouri Ozarks; forest 
conservation in Mississippi; strawberry rais¬ 
ing in Kentucky; rodent control and poultry 
and dairy projects throughout the nation. 
In each of the hundreds of local poultry 
projects sponsored every year, at least ten 
youngsters participate and each gets one 
hundred baby chicks to raise. When grown, 
ten or twelve chickens are auctioned, and the 


money goes to buy more baby chicks for 
other youngsters. Thus, each project be¬ 
comes self-perpetuating and stretches the 
money so that the greatest number benefit 
from the project. 

Since 1948, the Foundation has been active 
in sponsoring an annual Community Service 
Contest, designed to select the rural com¬ 
munity which has made the greatest improve¬ 
ment during the year. The program is ad¬ 
ministered by the National Grange, a farm¬ 
ers’ organization with almost 1,000,000 mem¬ 
bers in 7,500 local chapters in 37 states. These 
chapters select their own projects and make 
the plans that will best fulfill the needs of 
their communities. Top award of $15,000 is 
given by the Foundation each year to the lo¬ 
cal chapter which has done the most to im¬ 
prove its community. Spurred on, at least in 
part, by the incentive of recognition of their 
efforts. Grange members have solved many 
community problems by working together on 
such projects as soil conservation and im¬ 
provement, development of parks and road¬ 
sides, rehabilitation of churches and schools, 
assistance in building community halls, and 
on hospital aid projects. 

Another phase of community betterment 
sponsored by Sears is the National 4H Home 
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“Toward a better church; toward a 
better community; toward a better world.” 

Improvement Program. Participation is con- 

* 

fined to girl members of the 4H Clubs, and 
the program objective is to help members 
make the home more attractive and con¬ 
venient at minimum cost. More than 250,000 
girls were enrolled in the 1953 program. One 
4H Club leader estimated that the average 
value of the improvements made by each 
girl in her area, in a single year, was $128 
per member. Contest winners received med¬ 
als, government bonds, and scholarship 
awards from the Foundation. 

A project commenced in 1952 is the Town 
and Country Church Development Program, 

, through which the Foundation gives cash 

awards in recognition of progress made by 
churches in communities with under 5,000 
population in 13 Southern states. It em¬ 
braces all faiths and has as its purpose a pro¬ 
gram, “Toward a Better Church; Toward a 
Better Community; and Toward a Better 
World.” Over 1,300 churches are enrolled 
with tens of thousands of local businessmen 
and civic leaders, parishioners and non¬ 
parishioners alike, taking part in the program. 

An important phase of the Foundation’s 
operations is the granting of agricultural 
scholarships to farm boys and girls. Boys 
are selected on the basis of interest in agri¬ 
culture, potentiality for leadership, scholastic 
ability, and financial need. Girls also are 
aided through scholarships in home eco¬ 
nomics courses. At the present time, approx¬ 
imately 900 agricultural and 150 home eco¬ 
nomics scholarships are given each year. 
Since 1936, over 10,000 scholarships have 



been awarded, reaching every state of the 
union, as well as Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. There is also an advanced scholarship 
plan under which the outstanding freshman 
scholarship student in each state can earn 
a sophomore scholarship. There are four 
junior year awards on a national basis, one 
for each major region of the country. 

Effectiveness of the scholarship plan is il¬ 
lustrated by the following quotation from the 
dean of a large agricultural college who 
stated . . these young men have made a 
fine record with us. Their four-year average 
grade is one-third better than that of the 
university student body . . . normally 30% 
of those entering the College of Agriculture 
receive their degrees, but 76% of those who 
received Sears scholarships as freshmen com- 
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Sears treasurer receives Red Feather 
Oscar for Community Fund leadership. 


pleted their degrees. Your scholarship win¬ 
ners have made a good start. Many of them 
already have risen to places of leadership. 
We are grateful for the help which you have 
given to the needy young farm people of 
our state.” 

While the Foundation’s activities and ex¬ 
penditures are devoted primarily to rural and 
small town areas, a portion of the funds is 
used in larger cities for scholarships and 
donations to various educational institutions. 
However, the great bulk of Sears citizenship 
activities in urban communities is accom¬ 
plished directly through the individual Sears 
units located in these cities. Stores con¬ 
tribute to drives conducted locally by the 
Community Chest, Red Cross and similar 
organizations, and also encourage employees 
to make personal contributions. 

Financial aid, however, is only a small 
part of Sears discharge of its citizenship re¬ 
sponsibilities in these many cities. Your 
Company deserves no special commendation 
for contributions of this nature which are 
made in conjunction with others, both cor¬ 
porate and individual, who unite for this 
purpose. In addition, Sears encourages par¬ 
ticipation in civic activities. This goes be¬ 
yond mere membership in local organiza¬ 
tions, and requires expenditure of time and 
effort on the part of Sears personnel as 
workers and leaders in various community 
projects. 

Sears store managers and executives are 
active in local Better Business Bureaus, 
working to improve standards of ethical 
business conduct. They function in Cham- 


Local Chamber of Commerce names two Searsmen 
as “Man of the Year" and “Boss of the Year." 


Three Sears girls launch Red Cross 
campaign atop a mail order plant. 






















bers of Commerce and Retail Merchants 
Associations to advance the business and 
civic interest of the cities in which they are 
located. As an example, not only of partici¬ 
pation in local affairs, but also the extent of 
Sears acceptance in the business community, 
a survey conducted in 16 Midwestern states 
showed that in one out of six cities the Sears 
store manager had within the past year been 
elected by local businessmen to fill the post 
of President of the Chamber of Commerce 
or Retail Merchants’ Association. This 
giving of time and service extends to other 
projects, such as heading up Red Cross and 
Community Chest drives, functioning as 
chairmen of Y.M.C.A.’s and Boy Scout 
Boards of Directors, to name but a few. 

In a study conducted in 1953, an attempt 
was made to determine what the individual 
Sears executive was doing to make his com¬ 
munity a better place to operate a business 
and raise a family. These men were asked 
to what degree they were active—and by 
“active” was meant functioning as an officer, 
director or member of a committee, or in 
charge of fund-raising in one or more of the 
organizations mentioned above. In total, 
1,794 individuals were contacted. Replies 
showed these individuals served in the fol¬ 
lowing capacities in one or more of the afore¬ 
mentioned organizations: as officers, 2,391; 
as committee members, 3,363; as members of 
fund raising activities, 3,391. In all, a total of 
9,145 jobs were being discharged voluntarily 
by Sears men all over the nation. This does 
not include additional civic services, such as 
assisting on hospital and school boards, state 



KIWANIS 

CLUB 


HAMILTON 

OHIO 


Kiwanis' president and Sears store manager 
launch little Eddie in his new polio chair. 


and county fair associations, and others too 
numerous to mention. 

There is a common impression that execu¬ 
tive employees of chain organizations are 
transferred so frequently that it is not expe¬ 
dient for them to become home owners, and 
that, as a result, they do not have their roots 
down in the community to the same degree 
as other local businessmen. Statistics for the 
entire Sears executive force are not avail¬ 
able, but a recent check of our store mana¬ 
gers indicates that two out of three own their 
own homes. It is evident that they, like 
the company they represent, have made their 
investment in the community and want to 
help it grow and develop. 
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Sears joins Police Department in conducting 
“small fry” traffic school in far-off Honolulu. 
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The chairman of your Board keynotes fund¬ 
raising campaign for a school program. 


Mayor of city awards trophy to Sears 
employe as “Scoutmaster of the Year.” 


The philosophy expressed as early as 1938 
by the present Chairman of your Board of 
Directors . . . “Business must account for its 
stewardship not only on the balance sheet, 
but also in matters of social responsibili¬ 
ty” ... is an integral part of the Company’s 
operations. Your officers believe it repre¬ 
sents not only good citizenship, but good 
business. As conditions improve in rural 
areas, through education, opportunity, and 
better agricultural techniques, the purchas¬ 
ing power of Sears customers rises. The good 
will created by the Foundation is of in¬ 
calculable value. In urban areas, contribu¬ 
tions of money, time and effort by Sears and 
its employees aid in raising the standard of 
living. These activities might be termed 
“enlightened self interest”. Beyond them, 
however, lies the need for business organiza¬ 
tions to accept greater responsibility in the 
field of community improvement. While many 
companies today are working effectively to 
this end, your management believes much re¬ 
mains to be done with results that will be 
beneficial to the entire business community. 
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The improvement in living standards re¬ 
sulting from business accomplishments in the 
fields of production and distribution is an im¬ 
portant contribution to the well-being of the 
American people. As business more generally 
assumes a greater share of responsibility for 
community needs, the public will respond 
and do its share toward providing the legis- 
























